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Russell Page: An appreciation 

BY ELEANOR PERENYI 



No other art form is 
as vulnerable to 
changing fashions 
and the ravages of time as 
that of the garden maker. 
Some gardens, and especial- 
ly those whose beauty de- 
pends on plants rather than 
on the classic triad of stone, 
trees, and water, go under in 
less than a generation. But 
the legacy of Russell Page, 
who died last January, will 
surely be more enduring 
than most. 

Though born in England, 
where he also got most of his 
early training, he may have 
designed more gardens in 
more places than anyone in 

history. There are Page gardens in virtually every Euro- 
pean country, in North and South America, in the West 
Indies, even in the Middle East. In his own words, he 
"planted window boxes and cottage gardens, housing 
schemes for industrial workers, layouts for factories," 
worked for '^landowners and great industrialists, for cor- 
porations and companies, for the very rich and for the 
poor, for professionals and for amateurs." And on every- 
thing he did he put a stamp of timeless elegance and in- 
tegrity that alone should guarantee his survival as one of 
the greatest designers to have flourished in this century. 

All the more curious, then, that 
he should have been so little 
known to the general public. In an 
age that worships the remotest 
kinship with celebrity you would 
expect a man (whose clients, in ad- 
dition to those he enumerated, 
were members of the English royal 
family — including the exiled 
Duke of Windsor — the Aly Khan, 
the AgneUis, and countless others 
who come under the rubric of the 
''international set") to have 
achieved a notoriety at least equal 
to that of the architects, decora- 
tors, and purveyors of haute cou- 
ture who have worked for the 
same clientele. But Page was never 
a household word, even to garden- 
ers — at least in this country — and 
the fault (if fault it was) was entire- 
ly his. As his book. The Education 




A/Iallards and Pckins idle under the gaze of PepsiCo 
headquarters and Arnaldo Poniidoro's Triad. Beiow: 
Russell Page. Opposite: An airy haze of soft gray Russian 
sage nestles in the herbaceous border among crimson- 
flowered phlox, rose of Sharon, and buddleia. 




of a Gardener, makes clear, 
he had a horror of publicity 
that is generated by name- 
dropping and claims to fa- 
miliarity with the famous 
(who are identified as sel- 
dom as possible), and pre- 
ferred to think of himself 
simply as an artisan to be 
judged by the same stan- 
dards as others, ancient and 
modern, who have labored 
on the same terrain. 

But there was, in fact, an- 
other reason for the failure 
of ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
gardeners to grasp his im- 
portance. I myself came late 
to Page, not because I didn't 
know who he was but be- 
cause I did, and in consequence placed him somewhere 
in the horticultural stratosphere. The photographs of his 
gardens that appeared for decades in luxury magazines 
here and abroad might as well, for all they spoke to me 
personally, have been ads for Van Cleef & Arpels. Those 
romantic watercourses and exquisitely planted bosquets, 
those perfectly constructed terraces and staircases, were 
as far out of my reach as so many first-water diamonds, 
and since I was never going to own a French chateau, a 
historic villa in Italy, or even a medium-sized estate on 
Long Island, I looked at them with the detachment that 
goes beyond envy. And it was 
probably for the same reason that 
I missed the original publication 
of his book in 1962 — coming 
across it only by chance when I 
was writing a book of my own 
about gardens in the late seventies 
and a friend, expressing astonish- 
ment that I hadn't read it, pressed 
it on me with the injuction that I 
not let it out of my sight. (Reprint- 
ed in 1983, it is no longer the col- 
lector's item the first edition has 
become.) 

The revelation was complete. 
The Education of a Gardener is, to 
my mind, the finest essay on the 
theory and practice of garden de- 
sign to have appeared since Ger- 
trude Jekyll's classics — and in 
many ways their superior. Jekyll 
was (Text continued on page 246) 
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Against a groundcover of 
creeping juniper, top, Aristide 
MaiUol's Marte stands under a 
garland of redbuds. Above: 
Suffused in spray, Henry Moore's 
Double Oval overlooks dogwoods 
and a family of Canadian geese. 
Rtglot: Framing the lake, a solitary 
bald cypress guards a ribbon of 
double- flowered *Kwanzan' cherry 
trees. In the woods behind, Russell 
Page thickened the native forest 
with clusters of oaks, maples, 
beech, and hemlock. 
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Miro's Personnage W-r-.^ 
Page had no need of a for|n/ 
familiar with every plant's 
where to place it. Great w^»te 



for thi^Pitx!:*!*. Hdfwsis so 
;1ng seasoh llieiknefv Ixactly 

.ii^LK, .V. ^ jilantain, yellow flag ins, and 

cattails are grouped in the corners of wier-lily pond. 
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(Continued from page 170) a plants- 
woman of genius, whose role in the 
freeing of the English flower garden 
from the straitjacket of Victorian artifi- 
ciality can't be overestimated. But the 
architectural underpinning of her gar- 
dens was the work of Edwin Lutyens, 
which means that a significant half of 
the credit for them must go to someone 
else. Nor was this an exceptional case. 
Another example would be V. Sack- 
ville-West, whose unsung ''architect" 
at Sissinghurst was her husband, Har- 
old Nicolson. But in fact the division 
betvi^een plantsperson and architect is 
as old as garden history, and is in force 
today. Few landscapists have more 
than a limited acquaintance with or 
love for plant materials, which more 
often than not are reduced to mere ''el- 
ements" in the design or (where Japa- 
nese influence prevails) may even be 
eliminated altogether; whereas with 
the plantsperson, who more often than 
not is a collector, the opposite is apt to 
be true — with results equally lopsided, 
since the display of cultivars for their 
own sake has little or nothing to do 
with the creation of what Page called 
"a garden picture." The plant lover 
with a strong sense of design is there- 
fore as rare as the designer who knows 
and uses plants in all their infinite vari^ 
ety. The greatness of Page was to be 
both. 

"I like gardens with good bones and 
an affirmed underlying structure," he 
wrote. "I like well-made and well- 
marked paths, well-built walls, well- 
defined changes in level. I like pools 
and canals, paved sitting places and a 
good garden house in which to picnic 
or take a nap. I like brickwork and ash- 
lar and coursed dry-walling, a well-tim- 
bered bridge, well-designed wooden 
gates, simple wrought-iron balustrad- 
ing or a wooden grille through which 
to peer. . . " All of which would seem 
to define him as a classicist of a rather 
severe kind, and indeed he would have 
been but for those romantic effects 
that were central to his art: his pools, 
for example, unadorned and set flush 
with the grass so that they look like 
mirrors dropped from space, his magi- 
cal woodland perspectives. Always 
there was the way he used plants, not as 
an adjunct but as the indispensable ele- 




Pink peonies in the herbaceous border 



ments in his composition. "A garden," 
he also wrote, "is a place for growing 
things," and even the most formal of 
his are that. (New Yorkers wanting to 
see what I mean should examine the 
courtyard of The Frick Collection, 
added in 1977. Here, what might have 
been, as he put it, "a sunbaked room 
furnished solely with a carpet" of box 
and gravel, fools the eye by means of 
trees planted behind the top of a wall to 
suggest a neighboring garden at a high- 
er level, a narrow pool, and a few asym- 
metrically placed trees, into believing 
that a restricted urban rectangle is an 
airy glade of singular elegance and 
twice the size it really is.) 

It may, I realize, still be asked what 
gardens of this type, not to speak of 
those splendid layouts for private cli- 
ents who needn't count the cost, have 
to do with those of us struggling to 
make something of a city backyard or a 
few disheveled country acres. And the 
answer is that good gardens, like happy 
families, have in common an internal 
harmony that money cannot buy. Lav- 
ish expenditure does not a garden 
make if the basic idea is muddled or 
haphazard. (Establish your theme, says 
Page in The Education of a Gardener, 
and stick to it however elementary it 
may be: "grass" alone will do if it 
must.) Nor will earth-moving schemes 
necessarily ensure the right result. 
(Page, who not infrequently remod- 
eled the landscape, and a few years ago 
praised to an interviewer the wonders 
o'i the modern bulldozer, also reminds 



us that attention to the site is vital' 
if you have a view, don't spoil it wi' 
elaborately conceived foregrou 
And so on. These and many other j 
ciples (flowers and fountains y 
mix — too fussy, "like a wedding 
waltzing"; don't use alien mate: 
brickwork where stone is the nati\ 
faience outside a Mediterranean 
text) are as sound when applie 
small gardens as to big ones, and r 
ey has nothing to do with it. 
amount ol it can replace an imagin 
understanding of what a good ga 
should be. 

Such was the message of Pa 
book and it had a profound effec 
me, causing me to rethink almost e 
aspect of what I had been doing ii 
own garden for the past thirty y 
and when I was asked to revie\\) 
1983 edition I was happy to pra: 
without resei-vation. To my surp 
the review brought a charming lett 
thanks from the author — written 
rather startlingly old-man's crat 
hand, which reminded me that he 
in his late seventies, though still a^ 
abroad, and in the United States 
at work on the PepsiCo sculpture 
den at Purchase, New York. But I 
no desire to meet him. Not only s 
shy about encountering distingui 
idols in person, I had begun to heai 
rifying tales about this one. "T 
than God and twice as frighteni 
said one mutual acquaintance; ai 
friend who had sought Page's a-'' 
on improvements to an estate th 
my opinion needed none repo' 
himself "a basket case" when their i 
of inspection was over. "Of course 
know it's all wrong" had been Ps 
final comment. All agreed he was 
served," a man who kept his per» 
life to himself, and his book bore 
out. Long on theory and his pr( 
sional practice, it conspicuously h 
to answer even such simple quest 
as what had been his mission in I 
and the Middle East in World Wa 
or whether he had a wife. It di 
mention that he had received the 
derofthe British Empire in 1951.' 
a man to approach without a good 
son for doing so. 

But in the end I did meet him — 
only wish I could say I had charJ 
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him into telling me the story of his life. I 
didn't. My business, reluctantly under- 
taken, was to interview him for a horti- 
cultural magazine, with emphasis on 
the PepsiCo project, then in its fourth 
year; and he was too much the old hand 
to exceed that. Moreover, he had his 
answers down pat and said little or 
nothing I hadn't already read in his 
book or quoted elsewhere. I couldn't 



fault him for this, a form of self-defense 
that anyone who must submit to inter- 
views necessarily adopts. Neverthe- 
less, he made a strong impression, and 
one altogether different from what I 
had expected. 

We met by appointment in the Pep- 
siCo lobby and on my side no introduc- 
tion was needed. Taller indeed than 
God, with a balding head not unlike 
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that of the latter-day Laurence Oliv 
clad in mouse-colored corduroy 
worn, expensive work shoes, his h 
on the pipe in his pocket, he was 
completely the model English gen 
man that one would have expec 
people to bow — if there had been 
people. In fact, though it was a we 
day, the building seemed eerily em 
and silent, which produced the disc 
eting feeling that we were displa( 
persons who had somehow wande 
onto the wrong set in some giant 1 
studio. And this feeling wasn't ( 
pelled when he led me to a golf 
provided by the management for 
peregrinations about the groun 
They, too, had an unreal air. 

A hundred acres of mostly flat W( 
Chester County land with an irreguk 
shaped lake for the only "feature" ; 
a background of starkly horizontal 
fice buildings (Edward Durell Ston( 
a vaguely Aztec mood), the garc 
contains more than two dozen pie 
of sculpture, many of heroic size anc 
of them predictable: a Rodin Eve 
ghostly group of plaster Segals sea 
on benches; three monster metal 
lars by Pomodoro whose slashed 
nards look like typewriter parts, 
inevitable Calder stabile painted ba 
red, a Henry Moore, a Nevelson. 
so on. All are good examples of th 
kind and would do very well in so 
urban plaza. But I must declare a pi 
udice: I hate the look of industrial m 
al (as of plaster or any material otl 
than stone) in a pastoral setting. ^ 
ther seems to me to exist to the advj 
tage of the other, and I quest 
whether they can ever be made to 
so — whether, that is, the landsca 
Page designed for them with its swec 
of grassland, beautifully dispos 
copses, and other references to an A 
gustan park will eventually come 
terms with these gigantic monumei 
to modernism. Perhaps it will, 
trees, Liriodendron Tulipifera and 
uidambar, Oxydendrum arboreum a 
Nyssa sylvatica (respectively the tu 
tree and the sweet gum, the sourwo- 
and the black tupelo — aU North Ami 
ican natives, and "I can't think why y 
don't use them more") and many ol 
ers, are too young to have achiev 
their intended effect. As he said whe: 
complained in particular about 
stridency of the Calder: **What you 
seeing is only a sketch. Some of 
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pieces may be rather hideous, but 
that's not the point. I treat them simply 
as objects and try to find the right rela- 
tionship between them. Gardens 
change, you know, grow into them- 
selves. You'll see what happens when 
those blue spruces are large enough to 
make a background for the Calder." 

Perhaps I will— and I should add 
that at least one section of the garden 
already 'works" perfectly. This is a wa- 
ter garden consisting of three rectan- 
gular pools, of which the tu^o at either 
end are actually channels acting as 
frames for grass plots where water 
might have been. Surrounded on three 
sides by lavishly planted banks of per- 
ennials, and on the fourth by an allee of 
flowering cherries underplanted with a 
strip of day lilies, this meditation on a 
geometric theme is pure Page and vaut 
le voyage. Yet a question remains in my 
mind. There are worse ways, God 
Knows, for a company to spend its 
money than on patronage of the arts, 
and Page himself has worked on count- 
less not dissimilar projects. Corpora- 



tions like PepsiCo are the modern 
equivalent of departed royalty and as 
necessary to the grand-scale designer 
like Page as Louis XIV was to Le No- 
tre—though in fairness I should say 
that Page rather resented the sugges- 
tion. "I don't only work for the rich," 
he said with some asperity. 'T'd design 
you a window box if you wanted it"— 
proving that the subject was a touchy 
one. Still, one wonders: who is this gar- 
den/or.? Though it is open to the pub- 
lic, it has (unlike Versailles in its 
heyday) the vacant air of a place not 
frequented by the inhabitants. The 
lunch hour brought no rush of employ- 
ees to walk the paths and enjoy the 
prospect. That lovely water garden, 
laid out to be visible from a range of of- 
fice windows — does anyone take time 
off from the cola wars to give it the at- 
tention it deserves? Somehow I 
thought not. I'm not even sure that the 
occasional tourist is aware of Page's 
identity. PepsiCo's publicity, which in- 
cludes colored photographs of the 
sculptures and maps of the area, hardly 
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mentions his name. 

But if Page had any doubts 
didn't show. Gardeners, it is *c 
known, tend to live long lives of si|« 
minded devotion to their work ar^i 
seemed a happy example of the b;^ 
In his book he says of the years afte 
war, when he was building a Euro 
reputation, that *Tt was quite usm 
me to spend four successive night' 
sleeping car, rushing from one jc 
hand to another in a different coi 
and a quite different climate. I rr 
leave Geneva and an old-fashic 
rose garden in the evening, to wak 
at Nice and have to be ready to 
with the problems of planting in 
sea-swept limestone of the ( 
d'Antibes . . . rush to Grasse to p. 
terraces of tuberoses and jasmine 
der the trunks of an old olive orch 
and in the evening perhaps catc 
plane to Rome to design a hotel gar 
near the Villa Borghese." Time ha( 
slowed him up. At the age of 78, he 
still on the road most of the time, 
spoke of a garden in Chile, anothe 
Fort Worth, yet another on Long 
land. The PepsiCo project was o 
one of many. Yet he seemed also t( 
without help. I had expected assist^ 
of some kind, an apprentice or two 
riving, hat in hand, for instructions, 
laughed at the idea of a "shop," 
had no regular office. 

No fixed home either, I foun, 
* not since my wife died." There w« 
flat in London but no English coun 
house with a garden by RusseU Pa] 
Like the proverbial chef who prepai 
the perfect meal and dines himself oi 
poached egg, he never had a garden 
his own. "I have an idea it would b 
me to make one," he said, "perhaps , 
cause 1 know myself too well. Thi 
wouldn't be any surprises." Or p 
haps he just wasn't a nest maker. I 
many men and fewer artists are, es^ 
cially those whose materials come frd 
the physical world, where there is 
ways something around the next c 
ner to be explored. Page, the tirelt 
traveler, was also the tireless collect 
of visual experience — in architectu. 
and painting as well as landscape 
plants, and other men's gardens as coi 
structed down the ages. 

Yet in spite of his evident pleasure i'' 
his work, his interest in places and (hi 
assured me) people, my final impres 
sion wasn't so much of a worldly ma 
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Russell Page: An interview 

BY TOM DEWE MATHEWS 



RUSSELL PAGE: Here 
at Purchase I'm using 
the landscape that I 
inherited from the guy who 
first sorted it out after it 
ceased to be a polo field. It 
was very well laid out. I'm 
developing certain things 
and I'm enriching certain 
things but there's nothing 
I've had to destroy, which is 
nice. That's my data and I 
work from it; but I've 
changed the landscape con- 
siderably which wiU only be- 
come apparent in another 
twenty years as the trees take 
their full size and volume. 




TOM DENX^ MATHEWS: How 
do you decide on what to include in a design? 
RP: I can't describe what you call the artistic process. 
How can I ? If you ask any painter he can 't do it ; nor can I. 
When you get down to technique that's a different mat- 
ter. What makes you realize that a tree in one place is re- 
lated to a stone in another and a flower in a third place 
and that they are all connected together invisibly makes it 
possible for you to catch this in nature. There is a relation 
of one object to another and if the objects are pieces of 
stone or a growing plant or a mountain as against the 
clouds, against a lake in the foreground there are space 
relationships which are as important in gardening as they 
are in painting. Even more because they are in three di- 
mensions and they imply a fourth dimension. Plus the el- 
ement of what is happening in time. The lake reflects 
light. Another factor in the landscape. Like a cloud, a 
patch of light that's always there and the light changes 
with the sky so it works in a sense like the sky; nothing 
more significant than that and it is different every day, 
365 days a year. You look at 
the landscape we've been 
looking at over lunch. 
Something is changing, the 
color of the leaves is chang- 
ing, the shape of a tree is 
changing; there's move- 
ment. A garden is always 
getting better or worse. 
There is no alternative. It is 
either improving or declin- 
ing. It never stands still. The 
sculptures don't change but 
they're played on by light at 



Auguste Rodin's self-conscious Eve and Arnaldo 
Pomidoro's FA Grande Disco, ahqve, straddle a pathway 
beside a bank of English ivy. Opposile: Canadian geese 
graze and pose in front of low-lying weeping hemlock 
and Isamu Noguchi's Energy Void Below: The soft 
texture and fleecy panicles of the white fringe tree. 



different times of the da 
llieir color and texture is re 
lated to the colors and tex 
tures outside. They will loo' 
one way one day then slight 
ly different another depend 
ing on what light's falling o 
them. This collection is ex 
tremely amusing because i 
starts with early-twentieth 
century naturalistic sculp 
ture and we really see th 
development toward Davi 
Smith and now Rickey, Se 
gal, and of course the gian 
Henry Moore. I could plac 
four new sculptures tomor- 
row. I know which ones I 
would like to get and where 
I would like to put them. 




TDM. How do you relate the sculptures to each other? 
RP; It's the relation between volumes, the space between 
volumes because every object, as I've said so often, is em- 
anating something, something is coming off it, whether 
it's what's happening in between you and me or what's 
happening between two leaves on a plant, there is some- 
thing happening. Space is never empty because every- 
thing is vibrating at a certain speed whatever it be, 
animate or inanimate. 

TDM: You have created different settings for each sculp- 
ture; enclaves around some while others remain in the 
open. 

RP; Yes, at the same time I don't have to lose the whole 
general feel. I have got to keep two things right. There are 
two things totaling: the immediate setting of the sculp- 
ture and the rest of the planting in the landscape. The 
woods that you see all around; the woods native to this 

area are very beautiful in 
themselves. You go up the 
Hudson around this time; 
it's unbelievable. Blazes of 
yellow and orange, scarlet 
and crimsons and still some 
green leaves on other trees. 
It's really a spectacle. Last 
year I was here at the same 
time. I was staying with 
friends and so I said, ''Let's 
just drop everything and 
motor around the lanes for 
(Text continued on page 25 3) 
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( ng from one glamorous engage- 
^'■i to another, or even of the intimi- 
g grandee originally described to 
-though it was obvious he was or 
i be both — as of an elderly, expa- 
'd artist-gentleman who was very 
^i^ 1 alone in the world. Lunch in the 
3any commissary was one revela- 
h\ 3f how ''human" he could be. The 
W resses hovered over him, called 
• i] dearie, and lamented that his fa- 
c* e ice cream had run out in a way 
1 made me cringe at American fa- 
1 rity — until I noticed that he was 
I om resenting these attentions. In 
1 he seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
7 1, and when I learned that instead 
1 'mmuting from New York (where, 
:ti ly, he had a hundred friends eager 
it^l itertain him) during the months he 
a t at PepsiCo he put up at a nearby 
Id ^1, 1, too, had the impulse, resisted, 
iquire whether he was "all right." 
A vas a widower. That much I knew. 
:i low told me he had been married 
V e, both times to Russians, and had 
J a living in Paris whom he seldom 
i "One hates to go back," he said, 
r ning back to Paris where he had 
ij i for so long. Happily? Unhappily? 
f t, of course, I wasn't to know. "I've 
5 1 talking too much," he said, rising 
;< is feet. "Come along. I want to 
>1 V you the water garden again. I'm 
1 sure you quite got it." 

)utdoors, a fine morning had 
:i led to a nasty afternoon and rain 
A falling. I didn't expect this to deter 
J .nd it didn't. He produced a large 
E ;lish umbrella from the cart and we 
: ibed to a higher level where we 
: Id look down on the pools, now 
r Fled by rain. "Just look how it's 
: nged," he exclaimed, delighted. 
' lat's what you must never forget — 
/ a garden alters not just according 
;» he season but every hour, every 
:l lute." Then we stood in silence un- 
:\ satisfied, I hope, that I had got it, he 
marked that later that summer he 
aid like to visit my part of Connecti- 
and see my garden. "And I would 
icr die than show it to you," I said. I 
ant it as a joke, though it was more 
n half the truth, and today I regret 
1 [ would have liked to become his 
nd and believe I might have. But six 
nths later I read his obituary in The 
w York Times, I had missed my 
ince, if I ever had one, and it was too 
I. □ 
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(Contiftued from page 176) the next 
three days," which we did. So I really 
saw Eastern seaboard forests at their 
best. What happens here in October is 
the most beautiful sight in nature, I 
would think in the world. I don't know 
anything to compare to it. It's as 
breathtaking as the English country- 
side after the third week in May, anoth- 
er breathtaker. 

TDM: You went to Charterhouse, a pub- 
lic school known for its hardiness. Was 
it difficult to follow gardening in such a 
spartan atmosphere? 
RP: The great art critic of The Times, 
Arthur Clutton-Brock had children at 
the school who were friends of mine. I 
saw him a lot which meant that Roger 
Fry, Clive Bell, and various art buffs of 
the era would turn up so there was a 
civilizing aspect to the three years of 
boredom at school. 

I was probably the only schoolboy 
who ever had flowers sent to him be- 
cause I always wanted to know what 
was out in the garden. 



TDM; So there was an artistic tradition 
around Charterhouse. 
RP: Yes, largely due to the circum- 
stance of Lutyens. By fourteen I was al- 
ready interested in him as architect. He 
was a parson's son from Thursley near 
Godalming where Charterhouse is; so 
he was the son of a neighbor of Ger- 
trude Jekyll. She gave him his first job 
which was to fix her house. I had read 
everything of hers ten times over be- 
fore I was fifteen. I knew those books 
by heart. They were my Bible. I also 
drew and painted a great deal. If you're 
a designer you had better design, 
hadn't you? You had better be able to 
put it on paper at some point. You 
can't dream up a complex garden, well, 
any formal garden plan you'd better 
know how to draw. I got into the archi- 
tectural world at a later point and then 
I really taught myself how to draw. 

TDM: Did you go to art school? 
RP: I went to Slade. At Slade in those 
days you just drew from a plaster cast 
for a year before you were allowed into 
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the life class. At the end of three years I 
realized that I was not going to be a 
painter. If you are going to do some- 
thing it's because you can't do anything 
else; you're just heU-bent. When I saw I 
hadn't got the right kind of "hell-bent- 
ness" which would take me really far as 
a painter, I slid back to my childhood 
passion, which was plants and flowers. 

TDM Vita Sackville-West said that it 
was a group of women who used their 
gardens as paintings or tapestries who 
pulled the garden out of its nineteenth- 
century slump. Do you feel that's true? 
RP: Well, that's a rather picaresque and 
dotty way of putting it. What changed 
the scene was William Robinson, 
whose first book was on the public 
parks in Paris, which in those days 
were all subtropical or tropical stuff 
bedded out with things like cannas and 
palm trees. He started in on wild gar- 
dening, and native plants and growing 
flowers in masses like bluebells and 
daffodils. Naturalizing plants into the 
landscape, that was his really great 
work. He was the editor and founder 
of what was a very good garden weekly 
called Gardening Illustrated. Then 
there's that great book of his. The En- 
glish Flower Garden — a classic which 
anybody who is interested in gardening 
or the history of gardening ought to 
read. 

TDM: Do you miss the historical link be- 
tween gardens and architecture when 
you design in America? 
RP: I don't miss anything. Every build- 
ing has something to say and since I'm 
working in relation to buildings I ac- 
cept that as a point of departure. The 
PepsiCo headquarters is an excellent 
example. Its rectangular design makes 
the placing of these loose clumps of 
trees a challenge in relation to the 
building's mathematical severity. So 
there's a marvelous contrast between 
the two, as well as the role I have to 
make the trees play in relation to the 
sculpture. 

TDM: // looks as though, more and more, 
landscaping projects are developed on 
corporate property rather than public 

land. 

^ Patronage has changed. In western 
J Lirope the arbiters of taste and the 




Alexander Calder's Hats Off through a 
spring haze of pink blossoms. 

protectors of artists were kings and 
barons, culminating in Louis XIV, 
who was a major garden figure because 
he had a passion for it and he and Le 
Notre were intimate friends. The 
courts with their accompanying archi- 
tects, painters, dressmakers, and jewel- 
ers set styles until the French 
Revolution, which upset the whole sys- 
tem in Europe. Then with the onset of 
the industrial revolution money 
changed hands and with that change 
came a different kind of clientele. The 
patrons of the arts became people like 
the vicars, the great steel magnates, 
and boatbuilders of the nineteenth 
century. Patronage still came in abun- 
dance from the, I hate the word aristoc- 
racy, and from Prince Albert, God save 
him. However I don't think the centu- 
ry's artists compare to the revolution of 
the architects in France or England 
during the eighteenth century; that 
lasted until Sir John Soane, one of the 
five great architects of England, and 
Decimus Burton, who built the great 
greenhouse at Kew in the 1830s. The 
public parks then began to have an im- 
pact apart from the royal parks, which 
were all royal properties from previous 
centuries. 

TDM: How did the decline of patronage 
carry on into modern times? 
RP First of all came the great war, 
which demolished numerous fortunes 



and a style of living which no longer; 
ists in Europe. After the war, I can c 
speak for England, the country ^ 
broke and people who lived in la 
houses had to close them down i 
struggle on as best they could. I wen 
Castle Ashby, which is the main co 
try seat of Northamptonshire, an 
was walking around with Lady No( 
ampton in this huge Victorian ho 
with an Inigo Jones courtyard, 
family became enormously rich in 
nineteenth century because like m 
landowners they made a killing off 
railways running through their prop 
ty. They also had a lot of land in L 
don that began to be developed in I 
nineteenth century. They had a forti 
to spend. In this grand house with 
body in it, I said to my hostess, "H 
many gardeners were here before 
war?" and she said, '^Eighty. They 
slept in the attic story of the house, 
roared with laughter but then I < 
happen to go into the pantry where! 
the bellboards were so you knew whi 
bell had rung. There were thirty be 
underneath and the one for the at 
was marked "bedlam." It was that ki 
of change. Now the gardeners have c 
appeared and there are two of thi 
doing the work of eighty. They go as 
as two gardeners can go on a ganl 
that was designed to have eighty pt 
pie looking after it. 

TDM : The private patron gave way to . 
RP: Yes, let's finish the story. The gn 
industrialists were the patrons up i 
1914 and then everybody, in Euro| 
anyway, was poor until the Seco< 
World War and the last of the gr^ 
houses practically ceased to be lived i 
A lot of people still live in two rooms 
a corner somewhere but that's it. T 
new patrons of gardening or landsca 
are the corporations because they ha 
the money. It is an interesting sucrt 
sion of development. 

TDM: What's the difference between u 
signing a corporate garden and a pub 
garden? \ 
RP: You design differently for a corpi 
ration depending on what use is mati 
of the land. This happens to be a ga 
den where everyone is allowed i^ 
which is quite different from a pla* 
which keeps its doors firmly locked. I 
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ONE PICTURE 
KWORTH 
ATHOUSAND 
HAMBURGERS 

Wendy s has discovered iheres 
an art to selling hamburgers. When 
Wend}' s in Cincinnati decided to 
help local artists, they developed 
a calendar which featured paint 
ings of scenes of the city like the 
one pictured here. The calendar 
was s( )ld for S 1 . 1 9 in 26 ( )f its 
Cincinnati restaurants. Wend}' s 
donated 10^" to the Cincinnati 
Commission on the Arts for each 
calendar sold The calendar sales 
imj^roved Wendy s image in the 
community and produced S2, ()()() 
for the Commission. 

From Wendy s to Flanigan s 
Furniture hic, the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts is helping 
companies of all sizes discxn er 
that supi^orting the arts can jxiint 
a nice picture for their business. 
The Business Committee for the 
Arts can show you how collabora 
tion with the arts can enhance 
}'our company's image, benefit 
}'our employees, and offer tax 
advantiiges. Call them. 

You1l find your interest repaid 
a thousand times. 

iU SINESS COMMl'Il l-.H F( )R THE AR I'S 

M i rE SIO- BROADWAY. 

" I W YORK, N Y 1()()I9'(212)6(H ()0()() 

' OvtRTISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVV « MATHER 



TDM; Have you ever been involved in 
the landscaping of a new town, world's 
fair, or an airport? 

RP: Airports are huge functioning ma- 
chines. How many rosebuds do I want 
to put in the loo or do I want a bunch of 
artificial flowers in a steel foundry? To 
do little bits here and there would be 
ludicrous. It seems to me to be com- 
pletely out of place. I remember Benjy 
Guinness saying to me before the war, 
''Why don't you get into airports?" 
and I said, *'No, because it's not con- 
nected with what I do." It would be il- 
logical and absurd. I don't put lace 
frills on a pair of blue jeans. 

TDM The English like to bring the coun- 
tryside into the city and the French tend 
to refine natural wildness. How do 
Americans humanize their landscape? 
KP\ You can't make comparisons. The 
English have a passion for gardening 
and I was brought up in one of the two 
countries in the world where garden- 
ing is a mania. Japan, I suppose, is the 
other. So it's the air that 1 breathe and I 
don't think that's true of other coun- 
tries. Here 1 think people do what's ex- 
pected within their particular 



(Continued from page 140) link hierar- 
chically to the basic geometric unit of 
the house, the square: gridded slate 
flooring, square coffered walls and 
ceiling in the main living space, large 
square windows alternating with small 
apertures punctuating walls through- 
out. Williams and McAnulty have em- 
ployed ornament much the way tradi- 
tional ornament was used — to articu- 
late the organization of spaces — only 
with modern crisp, linear materials. 

There are minor problems: the ele- 
vations of the bedroom wing are rather 
perfunctory, drawing attention to the 
plain cedar siding; the three cabanas 
by the pool serve well as buffers be- 
tween the decks and the neighbor's 
louse, but their proximity to the house 
gives the impression of a few too many 
trios on one stage. But if some parts 
and pieces don't quite measure up to 
others, the balance is still weighted in 
the favor of the architects. The clients 



community. On the way out to 
races at Belmont Park in April 
cross three or four blocks of Japai 
azaleas screaming with color for at 
three weeks. It's unbelievable, the 
got them clipped, they've got tl 
shaped, they've done everything 
you could possibly do with a Japai 
azalea except leave it to grow free, 
cause one person in the area thoi 
this was a terrific idea they now ha 
whole little neighborhood of clip| 
evergreen Japanese azaleas. There 
similar situation in a section of Ws 
ington, D.C., called Kenilwot 
Somebody covered a building de 
opment over four or five blocks, 
streets, cross streets, and everythin 
Yoshino cherries. In April it's bre? 
taking. It is one of the most superb 
ral spectacles, if I have to use t 
vulgarism, that I've ever seen beca 
the designer had the sense to do it a 
one kind of tree. Since Washingtoi 
famous for its cherry trees which 
Japanese gave them, he picked up 
echo of this and did a superb jo[ 
have never noticed that here in Ami 
ca anybody had any problems w 
landscape design, n 



conclude, ''They really hit the mar 
Square on the head. □ 

Editor: Elizabeth Sverbeyeff By 




Site plan dearly reveals 
tripartite theme of the house. 
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